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Memorabilia. 
MARCH 18, 1837, was a literary centenary. 
On that day appeared the first volume of 
Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott.’ One of the great 
biographies of English literature, it has not 
yet, as Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson ’ has done, 
inspired an expert to re-edit it with annota- 
tio. The reason of this may perhaps be 
sought both in author and subject. In many 
ways a superior person as compared with Bos- 
well Lockhart is decidedly less sympathetic 
to the average man of to-day than Boswell is, 
with all his failings. Scott’s disadvantage in 
the eyes of posterity when compared with 
Johnson lies perhaps partly in his years of a 
rather ordinary type of prosperity, partly in 
the nature of his work—fiction tending some- 
viai to obscure its author, and partly, again, 
in the century to which he belonged. The 
eighteenth century, it might be argued, is, 
biographically, a more attractive period than 
the nineteenth. These disadvantages are, 
however, adventitious. Scott in himself is a 
character worthy of the closest familiarity 
that one can attain to. His ‘ Journal’ and a 
large collection of Letters are, indeed, at the 
disposal of the student, yet it seems to us that 
the compacted account of his life proper to a 
set biography is not thereby rendered neglig- 
ible—rather that there is a gap which an en- 
larged Lockhart is wanted to fill up. 


THOSE who take interest in the strange 
characters which from time to time appear 








combining eccentricity of mind and behaviour, 


with some physical deformity and also with 
something of heroism and an unexpected in- 
fluence over others, may like to know of the 
sketch of Benjamin Lay, the Quaker, which 
appears in vol. xxxiii. of the Journal of the 
Friends’ Historical Society from the pen of 





Mr. C. Brightwen Rowntree. Lay was a 
hunchback, born at Colchester in 1681, who, 
after having made himself sadly troublesome 
to Friends in England, emigrated to America, 
where he died in 1759. An “ irrepressible 
prophet,’’ it was laid upon him to denounce 
slave-holding among Quakers, and it is by this 
that he is chiefly known. But he had besides 
many adventures by sea and land; he spoke 
with kings; he kept himself by trade, first as 
glover then as draper; he refused either to 
wear or to eat anything that involved the 
death of an animal or the labour of a slave, 
whence he came to making his own clothes; 
he urged the abolition of capital punishment 
and he denounced the introduction of spirits 
into America. A good many of these pur- 
suits might have been followed without dis- 
turbance to his neighbours, but as Benjamin 
Lay had been disowned by the Friends in 
England in their annoyance at his habit of 
challenging speakers at meetings—rebuking 
them as saying things of themselves, and not 
as God gave them utterance, so his activities 
in America stirred up discomforts and opposi- 
tion to him. His life, nevertheless, was not 
without its effect on his contemporaries; and 
he doubtless had contributed a good deal to 
the decision of the Friends, taken not long be- 
fore his death, to disown all slave-holding 
members of the Society. 


HE Reynolds Exhibition at 45, Park Lane, 
is the subject of a discriminating article 
by Mr. Martin Davies, which has first place 
in the Connoisseur for March. The ‘ Silver 
Philip ’—illustrated by a fresh pair of photo- 
ea which the author of the paper, Mr. 
rancis Howard, esteems more accurate than 
those formerly published—gives occasion to a 
strong plea for ‘‘ broadening and strengthen- 
ing the aesthetic and technical administration 
of National Gallery affairs.’’ A few recent 
mistakes are adduced as evidence that this 
is desirable, including the ‘‘ extravagant and 
unwise’ purchase of the new Ingres, and 
some recent decoration which, so Mr. Howard 
puts it, ‘‘stun and overweight one’s con- 
sciousness.’ <A delightful article, with de- 
lightful illustrations, is Mr. A, F. Ken- 
drick’s ‘ Tudor Embroideries in the Collec- 
tion of Sir Frederick Richmond, Bart.’ Here 
also, under ‘ The Connoisseur in America ’— 
reproduced for the first time—is a charming 
‘Virgin and Child’ from the Lazzaroni Col- 
lection in the John Levy Galleries: an 
Italian primitive which has been assigned to 
Raffaelino del Garbo. 
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Literary and Historica] 
Notes. 


THE VULGAR SPEECH OF LONDON 
IN THE XV-XVII CENTURIES. 


(See ante pp. 2, 21, 40 56, 77, 92, 112, 130, 
149, 167, 186, 204). 
R. 

(a) Loss of r. Before s, st, there was an 
early loss of [r], at least as early as the fif- 
teenth century. This loss accounts for the 
vowel in Worcester, worsted, dace (O.Fr. 
dars) and the vulgar pronunciations cuss 
(curse), fust (first), bust (burst), hoss (horse). 
London spellings which may reflect this early 
loss are: wosted 9.1536, Machyn, Dassett 
(Dorset, with unrounding of short 0) 48, mas- 
selsay (Marshalsea) 205, cosseletts (corse- 
lets) 249, reinbust (reimburse) 26.1680, 
woosted 38.1685, Ashust 33.1700. 

The later loss of consonantal [r] medially 
before other consonants is abundantly shown 
in the London documents by such spellings as 
the following, which omit the r in both 
accented and unaccented syllables: tabenacle 
1.1496-7, quater 1.1509-10, Machyn, Bathell- 
muw 3, althemen 62, Somesset 120, cott (court) 
184, heth (earth) 193, Hatford (Hertford) 
267, supleses (surplices) 11.1552, supplyces 
9.1560, Clake (clerk) 11.1563, Robete 3.1572, 
hetoffore 24.1581, heath (hearth) 12.1597, 
Robaites 22.1598, futher (further) 24.1619, 
Fishbonne (Fishborn) 22.1622, capenter 
18.1624, habadashers 8.1625, Baskavelle 
31.1631, Maconesse (Macarnesse) 17.1631, 
matha (Martha) Yoake (York) 27.1634, 
Quaughterday 23.1641, Baber (Barber) 
23.1644, pasoneg 24.1653, Euerod 21.1658, 
Mageret 21.1660, habidashars 21.1671, chuch 
(church) 25.1679, Measers (mercers) 22.1691. 
A second large group of spellings proves the 
same loss of the consonantal value of r be- 
tween a vowel and another consonant. These 
spellings employ an r in this position for the 
sole purpose of reflecting length or some other 
modification c* the preceding vowel, thus prov- 
ing that the wriiers could not have regarded 
r as a consonant. Among these forms are: 
thorte (thought) 1.1512-3, fforster lane 
(Foster) 1.1529-30, Machyn, arderman 247, 
armere (almonry) 254, barnars (banners) 
12.1558, chorst (cost) 17.1573, Syllverster 
27.1595, skarvenger 31.1613, bartelments 
22.1620, verlvett 22.1624, charden (chaldron) 





8.1626, chardern 22.1653, Braborne (Brabant) 
31.1631, larth (lath) 42.1646, larthes 42.1646, 
arbirtrating 39.1651, Arbirtrated 39.1661, 
Marslin (Maslin) 21.1655, Cristerfer 22.1676, 
warnut (walnut) 22.1689, durst (dust) 40.1689, 

Wyld quotes a few forms which omit the r 
as early as the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, but these omissions are principal] 
before s, sh, worsted, morsel, worse, parcel, 
He comes to the conclusion that 
the weakening and disappearance of r before 
another consonant, especially, at first, before 
[s f] had taken place by the middle of the 
fifteenth century, at any rate in Essex and 
Suffolk; that a hundred years later London 
speakers of the humbler sort (Machyn), as well 
as more highly placed and better educated per- 
sons in various walks of life, pronounced the 
sound but slightly, not only before [s f) but 
before other consonants also, until by the 
middle of the next century, it seems that the 
pronunciation among the upper classes (the 
Verneys and their relatives) was very much the 
same as at present. 

With this analysis we largely agree. The 
evidence does not permit one to examine 
Wyld’s analysis of the origin of the loss, but 
it does enable one to date the loss in London 
as early as the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and to state, for what it may be 
worth, that early examples of the loss of [r] 
before consonants other than [sf] are much 
more frequent in London than in the docu- 
ments cited by Wyld. This may have an 
important bearing on the history of the 
change. The eighteenth-century orthoepists 
tend to regard the omission as a London char- 
acteristic, and it is certainly true that the con- 
sonant is still pronounced in many dialects, 
and it may have been retained in accepted 
speech even as late as the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The loss may have been 
taken up in London, possibly from the Essex 
and Suffolk dialects, in the late fifteenth cen- 
tury and passed into the accepted speech of 
the sixteenth century gradually through the 
influence of London pronunciation. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the con- 
sonant was consistently omitted in this early 
period. The following seventeenth-century 
spellings suggest that even in London some 
people still pronounced it: Paraliment 
22.1598, burarnt (burnt) 18.1602, Marrishall 
(marshal) 27.1623, gerrelds (girls) 34.1630, 
Oromston (Ormston) 22.1635, Charrelles 
(Charles) 21.1652, Marishall (Marshall) 
21.1655, Taueren 40.1673. 

We also omit final [r] when the next word 
in the sentence begins with a consonant. This 
loss is not often shown in any type of docu- 
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ment, but I have collected a few spellings 
which do reflect the loss, viz., Machyn, com- 
menas (commoners) 106, Laberowes 11.1570, 


demoro (demurrer) 18.1587, parishnas 
(parishioners) 18.1599, pillowe (pillar) 
1644. The following spellings of ‘ more ”’ 


may also belong here: moo 1.1513-4, Machyn, 
moo 39, mo 40, moe 23.1582, mo 31.1618. A 
few other spellings use final r with no con- 
gnantal value, viz., howssers (houses) 21.1593, 


waygers (wages) 21.1593, sent tanderes 
(Andrew’s) 29.1656, windors (windows) 
25.1679. 


(8) Murmur vowel before r. The following 
spellings establish the use, from the sixteenth 
century, of the murmur vowel which we now 
pronounce before r when the preceding vowel 
is long: heyer (hire) 3.1513-4, quier (choir) 
3.1566-7, lorland 24.1598, moer (more) 
18.1605, Bonfyars 18.1626, dewering 4.1629, 
Inquier 2.1660, huar (her) 33.1666, paver 
repaiers 39.1674, Turland 22.1691. 

Occasionally a similar glide developed be- 
tween a medial consonant and 1, as in: ves- 
terye 12.1571, vestary 12.1650, Vestury 
4.1651, Vestory 21.1658, Humfery 18.1583, 
Hwmfery 41.1645, Gefery 18.1585, Henery 
18.1585, Henery 41.1645, heneary 36.1698, 
wardurrope 12.1674, etc. This pronunciation 
is, of course, still regarded as a feature of 
Cockney in literature, particularly in the 
name Henry. : 

(c) Metathesis of r. Besides the ordinary 
examples of metathesis of r, third, wright, 
through, pattern, iron, etc., which survive in 
Standard English, there are many examples 
of metathesis in London speech from the late 
fifteenth century. Among the noteworthy 
spellings illustrating this change are the fol- 
lowing: childern 1.1487-8, 6.1508-9, yerns 
(irons) 1.1503-4, seynt Catterns (Katherine’s) 
1.1503-4, chylldern 3.1518-9, ffryst (first) 
9.1528, kerstenyng (christening) 1.1531, 
Katern whele 9.1533, yern 9.1540, yermunger 
9.1550, hunderd 1.1550-1, Machyn, bredurne 
3, hunderd 30, chylderne 87, Startford 94, 
brust (burst) 207, sakerment 8.1557, Jerne- 
monger 13.1560, Feberarye 22.1578, houn- 
dered 9.1584, apernes 18.1598, houwnderd 
20.1600, throstone (Thurston) 31.1609, Sestern 
(cistern) 21.1619, aparnes (aprons) 27.1611, 
lorne 18.1613, matern 38.1618, Chatherne 
21.1633, Sakariment 21.1649, Pomgarnett 
(pomegranet) 27.1650, Cestorne 29.1660, par- 
secuted (prosecuted) 20.1662, Catorn 21.1671, 
Disbrursements 39.1675, percinct (precinct) 
26.1680, febwrary 26.1680, chillderne 40.1688, 
persint 33.1693. 

On the other hand, a few examples occur, 








early in the period under consideration, of the 
continued use of unmetathesized forms in 
words which now use the metathesized r. 
These spellings are: 
3.1444, quartrons 1.1477-9, brennyngg (burn- 
ing) 5.1485-7, brenne 1.1486, thryd (third) 
6.1486-7, yryn (iron) 1.1487-8, irynys 1.1492-3, 
brend 1.1495-6, brennyng 1.1496-7, bryddes 
(birds) 1.1496-7, brenne 11.1539, Machyn, 
brentt 41. 


quartron (quartern) 


In Wyld’s view ‘‘ the metathesized forms 
are probably EB. Midland (Norfolk and Suf- 
folk) in origin.’”’ Although several of the 
forms quoted above are used as Cockneyisms 
in the nineteenth century, they were part of 
the accepted speech of the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries, as similar spell- 
ings then occur in the writings of good 
speakers and are acknowledged by the ortho- 
epists. The spellings showing metathesis, as 
well as the retention of unmetathesized forms 
until the middle of the sixteenth century, sug- 
gests that the metathesis took place during the 
fifteenth century. 

Li 

Non-pronunciation. In many words, fault, 
altar, assault, false, etc., | has been inserted 
in the spelling for etymological reasons, With 
the growth of spellings pronunciations, 
mainly in the eighteenth century, this ety- 
mological 1 came to be pronounced by many 
speakers. In the form in which they were 
originally borrowed from the French, however, 
the 1 did not appear. The following spellings 
from the London records do not reflect the 
loss of 1, therefore, but the preservation of the 
original forms: awter (altar) 1.1477-9, awbis 
(albes) 1.1477-9, auter 6.1479-81, defaute 
6.1479-81, caudryn (caldron) 6.1482-3, sowder 
(solder) 1.1490-1, fawtes (faults) 1.1496-7, 
water (Walter) 1.1513-4, Sowdear (soldier) 
1.1521-2, vaught (vault) 12.1549, sauter 
(psalter) 12.1558, Machyn, samons 11, faucon 
19, reme (realm) 51, awtter 190, harod 
(herald), ffawts 15.1560, fawtie 24.1571, 
Fawkner 24.1571, soder (solder) 8.1584, vaute 
25.1588, sauddernge 12.1589, soderes (soldiers) 
8.1594, sodyares 24.1598, etc. 

A genuine loss of | has taken place, how- 
ever, in words where original [1] occurred be- 
tween a back vowel and a labial or back stop 
consonant. The evidence quoted by Wyld and 
the following London forms prove that the loss 
began in the fifteenth century: Rafe (Ralph) 
1.1479-81, maumsay (Malmesey) 1.1492-3, 
9.1579, Rawffe 6.1508-9, Raaffe 9.1533, pame 
(palm) 5.1535-7, pawme 9.1540, foke (folk) 
9.1569, haffe (half) 12.1557, medcauffe 
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12.1558, Machyn, Soffoke 19, arderman 247, 
Norffoke 45, swone (swollen) 266, hawpenie 
15.1560, Chauckley 24.1574, Mr. Homes 
9.1579, Whamsley (Walmsley) 18.1587, haufe 
(half) 9.1584, haf 27.1594, howberne (Hol- 
borne) 32.1615, Chawkhill 9.1620, Hoames 
(Holmes) 35.1624, Chawke 25.1657, warnut 
(walnut) 22.1689. 

The consonant was also occasionally omitted 
in Candle-, cf. Canstykes 1.1493-4, canstyke 
9.1553, Machyn, Kanwykstrett 297. The 
auxiliaries ‘“‘ would,’’ ‘‘ should,’’ also lost 
their original [1] as in: woud 21.1638, shoud 
21.1643, and the non-pronunciation of the 1 
which has been inserted in ‘‘ could’’ by 
analogy with ‘‘ would” and “ should ’’ is 
shown by: coude 6.1481-2, coud 23.1673. 

Nore. The metathesis of | in ‘‘ shovel’’ is 
apparently reflected by two spellings: 
challve 1.1504-5, and sholve 9.1539. 

Machyn has one example of the insertion 
of 1, namely, aleblaster 285, possibly through 
misunderstanding (but cf. Bristol, originally 
Bristow). 

N, M, KN. 

(a) Loss of n. In certain personal names 
we preserve evidence of the occasional loss of 
medial n before s: thus, Hutcheson, Parkison, 
Robisson are forms of Hutchinson, Parkin- 
son, Robinson. The London spellings (which 
are supported by the testimony of Jones, 1701) 
show that the omission was much more com- 
mon in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 


turies, particularly in ‘‘ Westminster.” 
Among these spellings are: westmester 
1.1491-2,  westmistr 9.1530, westmyster 


15.1573, wesmister 8.1599, Barmesey (Ber- 
mondsey) 1.1494-5, Machyn, Barmsey 203, 
Stepheson 24.1574, deveshire 24.1598, Robby- 
son 18.1601, Robesun 18.1662, Welkeson 
2.1690, Lemster (Leominster) 36.1694. 

The consonant was also occasionally 
omitted in other positions. We preserve one 
example of this loss in ‘“ Covent Garden.” 
The following omissions are similar: ire- 
monger 1.1479-81, 18.1581, yermunger 9.1550, 
Iermongeres 24.1620, Moringes (mornings) 
38.1635, Moring (morning) 26.1689, Covent 
(convent)  6.1491-2, nvetory  3.1560-1, 
Machyn, awmer (almoner) 194, armere 
(almonry) 254, Sune elaw (son-in-law) 303. 
This omission was common in sailors’ logs. 
Wyld records the loss only in Westminster, 
son-in-law and melancholy. If this repre- 
sents the actual distribution, the loss appears 
to have been commoner in vulgar speech. But 
in view of the personal names cited above 
and of Jones’s evidence of the omission in 








Westminster, Ilminster, Leominster, it js 
hazardous to make such an assertion. 

(B) Interchange of n and m. Although 
not quite so common as in sailors’ logs, there 
are a number of spellings in the London doo. 
ments which reflect the occasional use of 
instead of normal m, as: Machyn, Penbroke 
10, enbasadurs 50, Penbroke 27.1592, maned 
(maimed) 8.1601, mayned 8.1616, 23.1643 
Banbrigg (Bembridge) 8.1620; and instead of 
normal n, one occasionally finds m, as: 
francomsense 8.1594, ffrancomsense 35.1624, 
frankumsence 12.1625; Varnam (Vernon) 
22.1614, Varnume 22.1620, Chrisome Child 
9.1620. The spellings of ‘“ frankincense” 
are particularly interesting, as frankwmsense 
is recorded as a vulgarism in the ‘ Writing 
Scholar’s Companion,’ 1695. 

(c) Intrusive m. One of the most popular 
literary Cockneyisms is the use of an intrusive 
m in -soever. Machyn has three examples of 
the use of this consonant, viz., whatso mever 
59, whatsumever 250, what man somover 122. 

(p) Initial kn. I have noted two spellings 
which suggest that initial kn was retained by 
some speakers in the sixteenth century, either 
as [kn] or possibly as voiceless [n], viz., 
kynyte (knit) 1.1490-1, kynele (knell) 12.1558, 

N and NG. 

(A) Pronunciation of [n] for ng. As 
Wyld has shown, the pronunciation of the 
present participial ending as -in’ was normal 
in the South and Midlands from the fifteenth 
to the nineteenth century. The following 
spellings, therefore, which reflect the same 
pronunciation in lower-class London speech, 
cannot be regarded as anything but normal: 
pavyntylys 1.1492-3, remaynyn 6.1496-7, 
Ringin 3.1558-9, makyn 12.1558, Machyn, 
bere-beytyn (baiting) 78, Hangines 18.1585, 
belongyn 27.1591, Billinsgate 31.1597, Ingros- 
sein 29.1621, diggin 29.1643, meettin 29.1656, 
keepin 38.1635, shillins 41.1645, Stockins 
21.1645, fowndlins 21.1657, Ingrosin 38.1658, 
barkin 39.1671, bringin 22.1674, newinton 
22.1676, deliverin 22.1691, bleadin 22.1691, 
etc. Such spellings have, of course, been 
used as literary Cockneyisms since the end of 
the eighteenth century, but that was because 
of the adoption of the spelling pro 
nunciation [in ] in Standard speech. 

A spelling which is much more frequent im 
the London documents than in those exam- 
ined by Wyld is -en. Wyld cites only three 


such spellings, but they are more popular in 
London even than -in, ¢f., 
syngen 


waschen 5.15314, 


5.1531-3, 12.1559, hangen 


paven 
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9.1570, a-begen 21.1579, Jennens brekene 
(breaking), Hyngene helven menden 27.1586, 
wrytten (writing) 18.1590, Chafendish 
99.1636, stockens 22.1640, breaken maken 
95.1647, belongen builden 26.1648, beginen 
9.1653, Z'ovten 24.1654, metten 31.1665, shil- 
lens 2.1669, belongen 21.1671, stockens 32.1680, 
putten 00.1680, etc. This en may represent 
the pronunciation [en] or sonant {7.] now so 
common in regional dialect, and it may have 
been one of the features of the lower-class 
London dialect in the early Modern period. 

In London speech, as in the accepted speech 
examined by Wyld, medial ing was often pro- 
nounced [in] before t, d, th, s, as in: Machyn, 
Huntyntun 13, lenth 281, leinthe 1.1553, 
amonst 30.1653, newinton 22.1676, etc. 

(sn) Pronunciation of n as [n]. Among 
the most frequent substitutions in the London 
documents is the replacement of n by ng. The 
following spellings are characteristic: 
kechyng (kitchen) 1.1477-9, elmyngborde 
6.1508-9, Cortyng (curtain) 1.1531, Machyn, 
evyngsonge 51, Challenger (Chaloner) 123, 
byrchinge (birchen)9.1559, arsdekynge (arch- 
deacon) 12.1559, tynyng (linen) 23.1568, cows- 
shyng (cushion) 23.1568, lennenge (linen) 
27.1586, holldyng (holden) 21.1592, brethering 
21.1593, Chylldryng 21.1593, tomlingson 
29.1595, gugings (gudgeons) 5.1602, napkings 
22.1620, Hopkings 17.1622, Cushings 22.1631, 
lininge 22.1635, Coffinge (coffin) 34.1630, Hob- 
kings 31.1647, Carpingdar 18.1646, clengesinge 
17,1652, Chamberlinge 22.1676, St. Swithings 
8.1679, Llewelling 30.1682, wardings 22.1692. 
ee, It is possible that some of these are 
inverse spellings due to the pronunciation of 
‘ng as [in] [on], but since such words are 
still commonly pronounced by some Cockneys 
with [in and such spellings were used as 
Cockneyisms by the Victorian novelists, it is 
probable that London’ speech has 
employed [in ] in such words ever since the fif- 
teenth century. Wyld quotes a number of simi- 
lar forms from good speakers, and there is no 
reason to think that the pronunciation was 
Ps any way vulgar, until the eighteenth cen- 
ury, 


The pronunciation of nk as {k] is shown 
by these spellings: Dryngkyng 3.1513-4, 
thyngk 24.1884, bangesyde 8.1589, Jengckins 
22.1630. One spelling may reflect the pro- 
hunciation of ng as {nk], a pronunciation 
now vulgar in ‘‘ anything,” etc., viz., tonkes 
(tongs) 1.1531, 

Wittiam MatrHews. 

University of London. 

(To be concluded). 





KING’S OFFICERS IN THE NIZAM’S 
ARMY. 


MONGST the officers employed with the 
Nizam of Hyderabad’s Army when that 
force was reorganised under British auspices, 
c, 1811-1824, were a number not in the East 
India Company’s service but holding com- 
missions in the British Navy or Army, viz., 
from H.M. the King. Of Sir J. B. Gordon, 
John Arthur Moore and Geo. Robert 
Fraser, I have fairly full details ; but I should 
be glad of additional particulars respecting 
any of the remainder. 

Burns, Samuel S.—Capt. 30th Foot. In 
Nizam’s Army from 1826 or before. Some- 
time Supt. of Police, Nizam’s Dominions. 
D. Hingoli, 21 June, 1830, aged 41. 

Curriz, J.—Ensign 89th Foot. In Nizam’s 
Army from 1817 or before. Rose to Captain- 
Commandant therein. Killed by a fall from 
his buggy, 31 May, 1834. 

Fraser, George Robert.—Sec.-Lieut. R. 
Marines, 1 May, 1796; resigned 30 Nov., 1798. 
Ensign 4th W. India Regt., 1 May, 1805, but 
never joined, having purchased on 1 Aug., 
1805, a lieutenancy in 47th Foot. Transfd. to 
77th Foot, 23 Jan., 1806; and to 65th Foot 
c. December, 1807. Sold out 1 Nov., 1809, 
and entered Nizam’s service. Transferred to 
Raja of Nagpur’s service, 1817; resigned 2 
Oct., 1831. (Foregoing is brief summary 
only). 

Guias(s), J. — Regiment unknown. In 
Nizam’s Army from 1817 or before. Still 
serving in 1830. 

Gorpon (of Park), Sir John Bury, Major. 
—Ensign without purchase, Coldstream 
Guards, 1 Apr., 1796; Lieut. and Capt., 20 
Sept., 1799; retired 30 Nov., 1806. Cornet 
22nd Light Dragoons, 24 Jan., 1812; Lieut. 
5 Nov., 1812; Capt. 13th Light Dragoons, 13 
June, 1820; Major, 18 July, 1834. In 1826 
raised the 4th Regt. of Cavalry, Nizam’s 
Army, which from 1903 to 1922 was known 
as 30th Lancers (Gordon’s Horse). D.s.p. 
Madras, 23 July, 1835, aged 56. (Fore- 
going is brief summary only). 

Gray, Owen Wynne.—Capt. 9th Foot, 8 
Sept., 1814; half-pay, 9 July, 1829. Some- 
time also of 20th and 62nd Foot. D. Hingoli, 
27 Aug., 1838, whilst serving with Nizam’s 
Army, aged 49. His youngest dau., Emma 
Jane, m., Madras, 20 Dec., 1841, James 
Fraser, Madras C.S. (Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ 1906, s.n., ‘ Fraser of Reelish ’). 

Histor, William.—Cornet, 13th Light 
Dragoons, 26 Nov., 1818. (? Lt. 16th L. 
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Dns.). Served in Nizam’s Army, c. 1821-3. 
In 1823 entered Bengal Army and served 
therein till death at Kotah, Rajputana, 29 
Aug., 1829. Son of Gen. Sir Thos. Hislop, 


G.C.B., 1st Bart., Commander-in-Chief at 
Madras, 1813-20. 
Hotroyp, Charles—B. 31 Jan., 1792; 


Lieut. R.N.; Paymaster to Cavalry Division, 
Nizam’s Army. D. Mominabad, 13 Sept., 
1830. 2nd s. of Sir Geo. Sowley Holroyd, 
Kt., King’s Bench Judge (‘ D.N.B.’). 

Kerr, George.—Lt. 67th Foot (12 Aug., 
1807), 17 July, 1820. Capt. 22nd Light 
Dragoons. With Nizam’s Army in 1829, 
when he m., at Hyderabad (20 June), Mar- 
garet, eldest dau. of Campbell Mackintosh, 
of Dalmagavie. D. before 1840. 

Kennepy, D. H.—Ensign, 86th Foot, 5 
Mar., 1812. Lt. 1st Bn. 86th Foot, 30 Mar., 
1814. In Army List for January, 1819, but 
not in Army List for February, 1820. With 
Nizam’s Army c, 1817-19. 

Kennepy, Thomas.—? Lt. 67th Foot, 3 
July, 1814 (Army List, 1824). Capt. 54th 
Foot, 27 Mar., 1828. D. Ellichpur, 18 Nov., 
1828, aged 34, when commanding 8th Infy. 
Nizam’s Army, 

McCaski1ut, Hector.—Lt., 
In Nizam’s Army, c. 1827-39. 

Moore, John Arthur.—Entered R.N., 22 
July, 1806; lt., 18 Feb., 1815. In Nizam’s 
Army c. 1817-1840: Major and military sec- 
retary to the Resident at Hyderabad. F.R.S. 
Shown as C.I.E. in Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1921, 
though he died in 1860 and that Order was 
not instituted till 1877. Great-grandson of the 
7th Earl of Meath, and grandfather of Lt.- 
Col. J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon, M.P. 1918-29, 
aviator. (Foregoing is brief summary only). 

RaynsrorpD, Edward James.—14th Ft. In 
Nizam’s Army 1821 till death, b. 22 Oct., 
bapt. Brixworth, 4 Nov., 1788. 3rd s. of 
Nicolls Raynsford and Mary, dau. of 
Souter, of Beaconsfield, Bucks. Nephew of the 
Rev. Charles Justinian Raynsford, chaplain 
to H.R.H. Duke of Kent. Godson of Duke of 
Kent. Appointed to Nizam’s Army, 13 July, 
1821; rose to rank of Brigadier. D. Hingolli, 
7 (or 8) May, 1842. M. 1829, Eliza Ann, dau. 
of George Maidman, Madras C.S. (she d. 
Sealright, Northam, N. Devon, 31 March, 
1892). Left several children. 

Swinton, Richard.—? 17th Ft. 20th Ft. 
With Nizam’s Army c. 1821 till death. 4th 
s. of Capt. Samuel Swinton, R.N., by his wife 
Félicité Jeanne le Febre (‘Landed Gentry,’ 
1906, p. 1623). M. Amelia — (she d. 
Poona, 27 Nov., 1827, aged 41). He d. of 


regt. unknown. 











cholera at Aurangabad, 6 Aug., 1828, aged 50, 
leaving issue a s, and three daus. Grand. 
father of Col. Sir Samuel Swinton Jacob, 
K.C.I.E., C.V.O. (1841-1917). 
Youne, Mathew.—Capt. halfpay 53rd Foot, 
1 Aug., 1815. Capt. 30th Foot, 1825. Jp, 
Ellichpur, 4 Aug., 1827, aged 40, when com. 
manding 8th Regt. Nizam’s Infy. His wife 
Eliza d, Elichpur, 17 Apr. 1821: she was a 
Miss Bushe. 2nd s. of Mathew Young of 
Harristown, co, Roscommon (‘ Landed Gentry 
Ireland,’ p. 785). 
H. Buttock, 
Major. 


IMPRESSMENT FOR THE NAVY, 


AN illuminating insight into the proceedings 

of the Navy press-masters in the time of 
James I is obtained from Carewe v. Man in 
the Star Chamber (St. Ch. 8, 100/16), 

It had ever been an undisputed prerogative 
of the Crown of England, founded upon the 
common law, that the Navy might be fur- 
nished by the impressment of ships, men and 
stores, and the right had been sanctioned by 
numerous statutes touching upon the practice, 
The procedure adopted to cbtain a complement 
is popularly supposed to have been by a press- 
gang sent ashore to seize any likely-looking 
men, but this rough-and-ready method of re- 
cruiting did not prevail officially until the 
great naval wars. 

It is to be gathered from State Papers and 
Privy Council Registers that in the time of 
Elizabeth, Navy wants were met by the Lieut- 
enants of Counties, Mayors and others, being 
ordered to summon all mariners and seafaring 
men between the ages of eighteen and fifty 
(afterwards sixteen and sixty) to appear be- 
fore the press-masters, who were to choose suit- 
able men to complete the required levy. The 
mariners so taken up were to be “‘ lodged and 
dieted after the usuall allowance of vj.d the 
man by the day.” To each man was given the 
ordinary imprest of xij.d. and conduct money 
at the rate of a halfpenny per mile. It isa 
remarkable feature of naval administration of 
the day that no provision was made for cloth- 
ing. A letter from Sir Henry Mervyn to the 
Lords of the Admiralty, 1629, refers to “ the 
naked backs and empty belllies of the common 
men”? (S. P. Dom. 1629-31, p. 64). Sir 
Richard Hawkins in his ‘ Observations,’ 159, 
conveys the impression that some men 
possessed well-filled chests of their own, even 
taking with them, sword, charts, and navigat- 
ing instruments ! 
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The system did not work smoothly and many 
irregularities prevailed, not only in proceed- 
ings of the press-masters, who allowed men to 
purchase freedom, but also in the recruits, 
who, having accepted the imprest and conduct 
money, failed to turn up at the rendezvous on 
the day appointed. Sir Richard Hawkins, 
again, has commented upon the abuses which 
followed upon distribution of the Queen’s 
shillings; the drunkenness necessitating a 
search of lodgings and ale-houses, the feigned 
sicknesses, the pawned outfits, and the 
desertions. Master Thomas Candish com- 
plained that absentees had cost him upwards 
of 1,500 J. (Purchas, xvii, 60-1). Evidently 
he provided more than the regulation imprest. 

Officially none but ‘‘ mariners and seafar- 
ing men ’’ were to be impressed, and not until 
the statute 2 & 3 Anne, c.6, s.xvi was it 
enacted that ‘‘ rogues, vagabonds and sturdy 
beggars might be taken up and conveyed into 
her Majesty’s service at sea ’’ ; but long before 
this date untrained men on occasion found 
themselves making up a complement of mar- 
iners, as we learn from letters of the Earl of 
Essex, Sir Walter Ralegh and others, to the 
Lord Admiral in 1597, complaining that the 
press-masters supplied men ‘‘in mariners’ 
clothes, but that know not one rope in the 
ship,’ and again, they ‘‘ furnished us with 
men of all occupations, some of whom did not 
know a rope, and were never out at sea, and 
let all the good men go for 20s, a piece” 
(S. P. Dom., 1595-7, pp. 451, 452, 456). No 
doubt bribes were offered freely. Sir Henry 
Mainwaring writing to Lord Zouch in 1623 
declared that he could have had 200 1. by let- 
ting off seamen impressed at the Cinque Ports 
(8. P. 1619-23, 538). 

The ‘‘monstrous. abuses of the press- 
masters’? became common knowledge, and 
accusations bruited abroad were on occasion 
followed by official enquiry and conviction. 
Private complaints might also be made and 
acted upon, and an example is that of the 
Star Chamber proceedings above cited, but in 
this case an explanation was forthcoming from 
the suspected magistrate. 

Henry Carewe of Hamworthy, gent., by bill 
endorsed 16 Nov., 1 James (1603), filed a num- 
ber of complaints against Edward Man, J.P., 
one being that at the proclamation of the King 
at Poole, having charged divers great ordnance 
with bullets, he fired them at Carewe’s man- 
sion one half-mile away. We gather that 
Carewe bore no love for Man. A second com- 
plaint was that for bribes, he corruptly pro- 





‘ 


cured divers mariners, who were “ very meet 
and sufficient men . . . to be kept and shifted 
from the press.’’ That in particular he ob- 
tained the discharge of one tlumber then in 
a ship of Weymouth in the ‘“ heaven”’ of 
Poole, receiving from him 4 l. 

Man answered: About January last, the 
warrant came from the Lords of the Council 
commanding the Mayor to ‘‘ procure fyftye 
marryners . . . and that everye one should bee 
conveniently apparralled and everye one of 
them to have a sword and a dagger.’’ Although 
the mariners were “ well sufficient for the ser- 
vice yet [as] manye of ther estate was poore 
and weeke they helde ytt both equitye and 
polycye that those that weere of habylytye 
and should not otherwisse bee charged wt 
the service should contrybute . . . too the fur- 
nishinge of the others . . . Having preste 
dyvers in the Towne and beeinge then ashipe 
in the harbore,’’ he offered to spare men upon 
whom the voyage depended ‘‘ if they would 
contrybute too those that should serve in ther 
romes.’’ They gave about 4/., being not above 
12d, a piece, and in no case above 5s. apiece. 

The entry in the Council Register under 
date 2 Aug., 1601, gives no indication that the 
men were to be found in clothing and arms, 
and Man’s answer suggests quite a novel and 
excellent procedure in making the stay-at- 
homes pay for the outfits of the pressed men. 


C. L’ Estrance Ewen. 


AFFRON GARDENS.—It is well known to 
all students of medieval horticulture and 
rural economy in England that Saffron was an 
important commodity. There are several 
references to it in the Hon. Mrs. Evelyn 
Cecil’s ‘ History of Gardening in England.’ 
In the will of Robert Myllys, 1518 (printed in 
F. H. Suckling’s ‘A Forgotten Past,’ 1898, pp. 
30 et seq.) there is this passage : 

‘* Myne orchard, myne Safferon gardyn, and 
the Croft which I geve . . . to Margaret my 
wyfe for her natural lyfe and £6. . . and after 
the decease of my wyfe my will is my said 
howse, orchard, safferon gardyn and gardyn 
remain to Robert.”’ 

The maker of the will was Robert Millys 
(= Milles) of the town of Westmalling, Kent. 
Probably Saffron gardens were specified in 
other early wills. 

W. Roserts. 


HURCHYARD OF ST. JOHN’S, 
WESTMINSTER.—The memorials in 


this graveyard, which was consecrated 
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in 1731, are being molested in _ con- 
nection with the building of the new 
Westminster Hospital and Nurses’ Home. In 
May, 1935, the Westminster City Council 
copied inscriptions on gravestones that were 
moved to allow the west wall to be demolished, 
and were stacked up in horizontal position on 
the pathway. This reversal of their vertical 
position at once started extensive flaking of 
the inscriptions from the collection of rain 
water and the action of frost. One of the most 
interesting of the memorials was badly broken 
in moving it, involving the loss of part of the 
inscription to Rear-Admiral Cornthwaite 
Ommanney (died 1801). Fortunately this in- 
scription had already been placed on record 
in ‘N. and Q.’ of June 30, 1923. After protest 
had been made by the Central Council for the 
Care of Churches, these gravestones, which 
still lie on the pathway, were covered with tar- 
paulins. The east wall has just been removed, 
and the gravestones that stood against it 
placed flat in piles on the adjoining pathway, 
and again without protection. I noticed one 
stone on the top of a pile on which the sur- 
face containing the inscription is in loose 
flakes. It will soon be gone, and I copied 
what there is left of it, viz. :— 


In memory of Lieut. William Curby, 7th 
Royal Veteran Battalion who died July 6, 1814, 
aged 59 years. Also Mrs. Elizabeth Curby 
widow of the above who died Jan. 7, 1830, aged 
82 years. 


The Council have also copied inscriptions on 
memorials on the south side (Page Street) that 
may have to be moved for the construction 
of a tunnel between the two blocks of build- 
ing although the applicants for the Faculty 
affirmed that the tunnel would be quite clear 
of the burial-ground. (The Times, Nov. 18, 
1935). 

Among the memorials removed from the 
west wall is one to Gayfere, who was church- 
warden of St. John’s, and mason to Westmin- 
ster Abbey. John Street has been renamed 
Gayfere Street. Another stone records a 
Rector, but the name is illegible. There is a 
large flat gravestone on the south side cover- 
ing the family grave of John Johnson, a con- 
tractor of public works, who became church- 
warden of St. John’s in 1835, Lord Mayor of 
London in 1845, and died in 1848. Johnson 
Street was named after him. 

The London County Council are applying 
for a Faculty to enable them to take from 
the burial-ground a strip of land the length of 
the north side, and eleven feet in width, which 
would mean a loss of not less than a thousand 





square feet from this tiny and much-used o 
space. The encroachment will also entail a 
a revolting disturbance of human remains, 
Many soldiers were buried in this ground from 
the three military hospitals of Westminster, 


Money was raised by public subscriptions to 
convert the graveyard into a garden, and it 
was opened by the Duke of Westminster on 
May 23, 1885. A list of subscribers is printed 
in the late John Edward Smith’s ‘ St. John 
the Evangelist, Westminster: Parochial 
Memorials’ (1892, p. 543). Seats were pro- 
vided by the Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association. 

This ground is referred to and illustrated on 
pp. 246-7 of Mrs. Basil Holmes’s monumental 
work ; ‘ The London Burial Grounds’ (Fisher 
Unwin, 1896). A summary of this book was 
compiled by Mrs, Holmes for the L.C.C., and 
can still be had, price 5d., entitled ‘ Return of 
Burial Grounds in the County of London (No, 
260). She writes: ‘In St. John’s Garden, 
Horseferry Road, they [the gravestones] are 
cemented into an even row against the wall, 
and look as if they will last for ever.’’ So it 
might have been, but the treatment they are 
receiving—unnecessary in the opinion of some 
of us—will shorten their existence. I hope 
that Mr. Prosser Chanter, Secretary of the 
Memorials Preservation Society, will pay St. 
John’s Burial Ground a visit. 


G. W. Wricut. 


DICKENS AND DE QUINCEY.—I do not 

believe that attention has yet been called 
to the suggestively close resemblance between 
Dickens’ ‘‘ Marchioness’’ (in ‘The Old 
Curiosity Shop’) and the nameless waif who 
haunts Brunell’s house in De Quincey’s 
‘Opium Eater.’ They are both ill-fed, and 
ill enough treated in every way; both are 
abandoned for most of the day to a world 
peopled only by their own imaginings; both 
serve, in miserably menial capacities, in the 
households of none-too-prosperous and none- 
too-scrupulous lawyers (though the propor- 
tions do not match exactly); both are be- 
friended by young men, temporary inmates of 
the lawyers’ homes. They even have their 
anonymity in common. The creation of the 
“* Marchioness’’ was so easily within the 
range of Dickens’ power, and she is so typl- 
cally the kind of figure he could and did create 
out of the whole cloth, that it would be 
hazardous to s t an ‘‘ original” for her 
merely upon the evidence of an analogy ; but 
it is inconceivable that Dickens should not 
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have read De Quincey’s ‘Confessions’; and 
the image of that poor girl—a striking and 
pathetic one in itself—may have lingered in 
his mind, as his own experiences did, to sug- 
gest the leading traits of one of his characters. 


MILTON MILLHAUSER. 
The College of the City of New York. 


RTRAIT IN A NOVEL. — In E., C. 

Bentley’s ‘ Trent’s Own Case,’ p. 14, we 
read : 
She had little hesitation in measuring up 
the tall, straight-backed, distinguished man, 
carefully dressed and with well-tended grey 
moustache, who sat nearest to her, reading a 
magazine. Not quite military, she decided; a 
more thoughtful type. Something diplomatic, 
undoubtedly; perhaps a new-appointed Am- 
bassador or Minister. Her conjecture would 
not have pleased the subject of it, who prided 
himself on looking every inch a_ soldier. 
He was in fact a very eminent professor of 
history, on ‘his way to Tunis, where he hoped 
to establish new facts about the battle of 
Thapsus that would blast the reputation of 
another eminent historian whom he had been 
after for years. 


Almost every word of this applies to the 
late T. Rice Holmes, a master at St. Paul’s 
School and the authority on Caesar. 


G. G. L. 


EAL OF THE PRIORY OF _ UP- 

HOLLAND.—Bridgeman, at p. 743 of 
his ‘History of the Church and Manor of 
bo ’ (Chet. Soc.), writing of the Priory of 
Upholland, says, ‘‘ There is no register of 
this priory, nor any seal known to exist.’’ I 
have a note, however, that B.M. Add. Charter 
53,059, a grant by William, Prior, and the 
Convent of Upholland to Thomas, son of 
William Norres, esq., of an annual rent of 
8 marks of silver, dated 15th May, 1464, is 
described as bearing the ‘‘ seal of the Convent 
of Holland.”’ 


E. B. G. 


-DAY’S RENDERINGS OF THE 

WAYS OF YESTERDAY.—In a recent 
novel dealing with pre-car days, the hostess 
of a country house chides a guest for being 
wmpunctual, and keeping the carriage wait- 
ing. She objects to the coachman being kept 
80 long “holding open the door of the vic- 
toria.’” As far as I remember, no type of 
victoria had a door, and no coachman (except 
Es cabbie ’’) left his box to open carriage 

rs, 


P. D. M. 


Readers Queries 





Spurs to each rash 


Clad in warme English cloth; 


Olbion,’ xi., 1. 8. 
origin or of any earlier use? 


crosses.’ 





X-SERVICE MEN IN CHESHIRE, 1612. 
—Writing of the prowess of Cheshire men 


in the field, Drayton says, ‘ Poly-Olbion,’ xi., 
ll. 11-25: 


in many Fields since Conquering 


" William came, 


Her people shee hath prov’d, to her eternall 
ame. 

All, children of her owne, the Leader and the 
ed, 

The mightiest men of boane, in her full bosome 


red: 
And neither of them such as cold penurious 


need 

attempt; but such as 

soundly feed, 

and maym/’d 
should they returne 

(Whom these false ruthless world else from 


their doores would spurne) 


Have livelihood of their owne, their ages to 


sustaine. 


Nor did the Tenants pay, the Land-lords charge 


maintaine: 
But as abroad in warre, he spent of his estate: 
Returning to his home, his hospitable gate 


The richer and the poore stood open to receave. 
They, of all England, most to ancient customes 


cle 
Their 


, 
Yeomanry and still endeavoured to 


uphold. 
Is anything else known of the provision 


made by Cheshire landlords for their ex- 
service men early in the seventeenth century ? 
Who are the landlords 
alludes ? 


to whom Drayton 
N. 
“ (YHESHIRE, CHIEFE OF MEN.” — 


Drayton quotes this proverb in ‘ Poly- 
Is anything known of its 


N. 


TITLED LADIES, c. 1620.—One of Dray- 


ton’s Elegies printed in 1627 is inscribed 

‘ To the Noble Lady, the Lady I.S. of worldly 

Is there any clue to the identity or 

the rank of this lady? From this description 

might she be: 1, a peeress? 2, a baronet’s 
lady? 3, a knight’s lady? 

Drayton also has an elegy ‘ Upon the Noble 


Lady Astons Departure for Spaine,’ written 


in 1620, when Sir Walter Aston was a 
baronet ; but he was raised to the peerage as 
Lord Aston of Forfar before 1627, when the 
Elegies were printed. In ‘ Poly-Olbion,’ 
Song xii., 1. 563, Drayton writes of the 
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Astons as the “noble Owners” of Tixall. 
Aston had been made a baronet in 1611. Was 
“* Noble ’’ used of a baronet ? 

N. 


VIVIMUS IN AETERNUM. — 


Motto , 
If so, 


Is this known as a family motto ? 
what family ? 
G. G. L. 


EORGE BLACKMAN.—A gentleman of 
this name was a Director of the Bank of 
England from 1810 to 1821. He is probably 
identical with the ‘‘G. Blackman of Harley 
Street ’? who was created a baronet 27 July, 
1821, and with the George Blackman who 
owned Durdans, Epsom, from 1799 to 1819. 
I should be glad of any information concern- 
ing him, particularly the names of his 
parents and the date of his death. 


W. Marston AcREs. 
Hornchurch, Essex. 


IMPETT HEAD BOLTS. — In a Lyme 
Regis Book of 1666 is the following ordi- 
nance, viz., that the Masters of Vessels (in 
the Cobb) are to remove all “sharp limpett 
head bolts in their bend of their vessels ”’ 
because of the danger of such bolts to other 
vessels. What were “ limpet head bolts ”’ ? 


C. WANKLYN. 


OLD WATER THROWING.—The phrase 
‘““to throw cold water on,’’ meaning to 
damp, discourage, appears to date from last 
century, and conflicts sharply with the Latin 
frigidam aquam suffundere, meaning to insti- 
gate, incite. Erasmus, Adages, i. 10, 51, 
deals with the phrase, and after giving sev- 
eral explanations, ends ‘‘sed proverbialius 
[? probabilius] est translatum ab officinis 
aerariis, ubi fabri subinde frigidam in ignem 
aspergunt, quo ignis sit vehementior.”” What 
evidence is there that blacksmiths used this 
improbable method of encouragement ? 


HIBERNICUS. 


EAR-ADMIRAL SIR HOME RIGGS 
POPHAM.—I am at present collecting 
material relating to the career of Rear- 
Admiral Sir Home Riggs Popham, 1762-1820. 
I should be grateful if any~- reader 
would be kind enough to supply me with infor- 
mation respecting the earlier activities of Sir 
Home, including the undertaking of the 
British invasions of the Rio de la Plata in 
1806-7. I am more especially interested in 


evidence of his commercial contacts and rela- 
tions with merchants and merchant houses in 








various parts of the world (e.g., India, Can 
Colony, South America), 


Dora Howanrp. 


JOHN CRAGG OF LIVERPOOL.—Is it 
sible to trace (i.) the parentage, (ii.) i 
and place of birth, (iii.) any portrait of John 
Cragg ( ? 1767-1854), iron-founder and church. 
builder? He was buried at St. James's 
cemetery, Liverpool, 22 July, 1854, 


A. T. Browy, 


" HISKERS ’”? PSEUDONYM. — What 
was the true name of a barrister who 
wrote humorous articles and sketches during 
the late °’90’s under the pseudonym of 
‘* Whiskers ”’ ? 
B. C.# 


PISCOPAL PORTRAITS WANTED. - 
Can any reader kindly refer me to any 
book, or other publication, which contains 
portraits (more or less authentic) of Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, but especi- 
ally of York; and of Bishops, especially of 
Ripon, Lichfield and Peterborough, prior to 
1886? I am cognisant of eight carved stone 
heads, with ecclesiastical insignia, of which 
I want to identify the originals, if possible. 


C. H. Mrpury. 


AXWELL.—Sir John Maxwell, of Nether 
Pollock, married Lady Anne Carmichael, 
daughter of the 1st Earl of Hyndford, 1709. 
Information wanted as to their children. 
Had they a daughter, Anna, married ——— 
Macartney, of Rosebrook (? Co. Armagh)! 
or a grandson, Hamilton Maxwell? or a 
granddaughter Mary (or Elizabeth), married, 
as first wife, to Joseph Hone, of Harcourt 

Street, Dublin ? 

L. E. O'H. 


OHN SHAW, 2np LIFE GUARDS. — Can 
any reader add to the following list of 
prints and drawings of John Shaw, the Life 
Guardsman and pugilist who was killed at 
Waterloo ? 

(i) ‘Shaw of the Life Guards dealing de 
struction to all around him.’ Etching by 
Mitan after Captain G. Jones. 1816. 44 x7. 

(ii) ‘ Shaw the Life Guardsman’s heroit 
attack on the French Cuirassiers.’ Engray- 
ing. 1816. 8 x 10}. 

(iii) ‘Shaw the Life Guardsman encoun 
tering French Cuirassiers.’ Engraving by 
H. P. Cook after Alexander Sauerveid. 1819 
18} x 30. With Key. (Shaw appears in the 
background). 
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(iv.) Battle scene, representing the 
encounter between Shaw and a French Cuiras- 
sier. Water-colour drawing by Sir John 
Everett Millais. Signed and dated “J. E. 
Millais. 1947.’’ 84 x 12}. 

Shaw was a model of the artist, Benjamin 
Haydon. In a volume of life-studies, etc., 
by Haydon (Print Room, British Museum) 
there is a page signed by the artist which 
once contained a sketch of Shaw. The draw- 
ing (probably in black chalk) was removed 
lee the book was acquired by the Museum 
in 1881. Does any reader know where it is 
now ? 

Pierce Egan, in his article on Shaw in 
‘Boxiana’ (vol. ii., pp. 376-381) quotes a 
verse on Waterloo which contains the lines: 

Nor ’mongst her humbler sons shall Shaw 

eer die, 

Immortal deeds defy mortality. 

The lines must have been written before 
April, 1818. Does anyone know the author ? 


Be hei Fe 


WNELEY MSS.—The many volumes of 

this valuable collection of MSS. are 
unfortunately scattered far and wide, and I 
believe the present ownership of some of them 
is unknown. Could a list of the volumes 
whose ownership and whereabouts are known 
be compiled through the pages of ‘ N. and Q.’? 


E. B. G. 


GIN OF THE NAME NAPOLEON. — 

“Napoleon?” queried the bishop who 
confirmed young Buonaparte; ‘‘ what saint is 
he?” ‘* My lord, that saint is a Corsican !”’ 
Sol read as a boy. Whence came the name? 
Lami has no scholar so called, Sir Harris 
Nicolas no saint. Yet one meets with the 
name even in the thirteenth century. The 
youthful lord Napoleone Orsini, nephew of 
Cardinal Stefano di Fossa Nuova (and after- 
wards a cardinal himself, I think), was mira- 
culously raised to life by St. Dominic on Ash 
Wednesday, 1218. Then, too, there was 
Napoleone Comitolo, bishop and _ jurist 
(1544-1624). 


FREDERICK COoNNETT WHITE. 


E STUART APPROACH TO PARLIA- 

MENT.—James I, a king indeed, and a 
man whose racy words are as readable to-day 
as are those of some of the best of the moderns, 
had ways of addressing Lords and Commons 
which were, I imagine, spontaneously his 
own, and no doubt his less-talented son had 
James’s speeches before him on occasion ; for 
it seems tolerably certain that both father and 





son put the real plums into their parlia- 
mentary pies. James’s plums, picked out at 
random, are always palatable, such as these 
two: 


I have abated much in my Houshold expences, 
in my Navies, in the charge of my Munition; 
I made not choice of an old beaten Soldier for 
my Admiral, but rather chose a Young Man, 
whose care hath been to appoint under him 
sufficient Men, to lessen my Charges, which he 
hath done. (1620). 

I will not deal with you, but fairly and clearly 
as a King: Though I have broken the Necks of 
three Parliaments, one after another, I hope 
4 that this shall be a happy Parliament, 
and make me greater and happier than any 
King of England ever was. (1623). 

““My Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
you the Commons ’’ was the way in which 
James an that speech of 1620; ‘‘ My 
Nobles and Gentlemen ”’ his style for that of 
1623. Charles I addressed his Parliaments 
thus: ‘‘ My Lords, and you of the Commons ”’ 
(1625), ‘‘ My Lords and Gentlemen ’’ (1626, 
1627, 1628), ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, and you Gentle- 
men of the House of Commons ”’ (1628), ‘‘ My 
Lords and Gentlemen of both Houses ’’ (1629). 
But Charles never used that outstandingly 
characteristic form dear to his father: ‘‘ My 
Lords and Gentlemen all.’’ In that there was 
a happy ring. The form is preserved to this 
day in the speech of the commonest: rough 
and ready semi-illiterates, entering within the 
social circle of their peers, will say ‘‘ Good 
evening, gentlemen all,’’ and, luckily, are so 
saved from clipping the word “‘ gentlemen.”’ 
Had the expression this definite social quality 
in James’s day, and was it for that reason 
that he used it? 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


RTRAITS AT BRAMSHILL PARK. — 

The portrait of Queen Catherine Parr in 
Miss Strickland’s ‘ Lives of the Queens of 
England,’ and the portrait of her in Lodge’s 
‘Portraits’ are most decidedly not of the 
same woman. The picture in Lodge’s ‘ Por- 
traits’ more nearly resembles Katherine 
Howard. 

There was a portrait at Bramshill Park 
called in old catalogues ‘‘ Fair Rosamond,” 
which Sir William Cope in his list of pic- 
tures considered to be Katherine Parr, to 
whom Sir Anthony Cope, of Hanwell Castle, 
had been Chamberlain. Was the Bramshill 
portrait a copy of any other picture? There 
was also at Bramshill Park a picture called 
** Jane Shore’’; Sir William Cope used to 
describe this as ‘‘ Mary Queen of Scots,’’ and 
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he said it was the same as one at Hampton 
Court, but that the Bramshill picture was a 
better painted one. Is anything known of 
these pictures? Were they ever in Charles 
IT’s collection, which was sold ? 

The picture called ‘‘ Fair Rosamond ’”’ is 
in the costume of the reign of Henry VIII's 
day ; the sitter holds a gold cup. In the other 
portrait the costume is of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth ; the sitter has a curious veil half 


over her face. ANTIQUARY. 


*““(\LAUCIA PROLES.’’—In the last of a 

series of letters to Nebridius St. Augus- 
tine, showing that no two objects or persons 
can be exactly and at all points alike, writes: 
“* Remove nos et pone Glauciam prolem, nihil 
egeris.”’ This was, as the next sentence 
shows, a twin birth of some kind. What is 
the reference? I have consulted dictionaries 
without success. 

M. U. H. R. 


DOUARD.—When was this name intro- 
duced into French? I ask because Dr. 
MatrHews, in his most interesting study of 
the Vulgar Speech of London in the XV-XVII 
centuries, discussing at ante p. 204 the loss of 
w, says that this letter ‘‘ has been restored in 
. . . Edward ’’—having been lost ‘‘ early in 
the Modern period.’’ It would seem from the 
French spelling that the name began to be 
used in France comparatively lately since it 
reflects the restoration of the w. 


| te se 


““QHELLEY’S A TRADEMARK USED 

ON SHEETS.’’—This is a line in Sir 
John Squire’s ‘ Ballade of the Poetic Life.’ 
What is the reference? Is there really such 
a trademark anywhere ? 


H. F. 
LOSSE STREET, MONTREAL.—What 
is the origin of the name of this street ? 

x, °F: &. 
BURNE-JONES’S ‘ THE MILL.’—Recently 


I was in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
and stopped to look at that tantalizing pic- 


ture, ‘ The Mill,’ by Burne-Jones. 1 suppose 
that it is meant to tantalize. In the first 
place the title is an absurdity. There is, 


indeed, a ramshackle sort of a building, but 
were it not for the name of the picture, it 
might easily fail to attract much attention. 
The real subject of interest is a group of three 
maidens, standing in the foreground, all of 
the same height, their arms outstretched and 
their fingers interlocked. A German critic 





dl 


says that the expression on their faces is half. 
smiling (Halblichelnd); I should say t 

have the look of three overgrown schoolgirls, 
told to dance when they wish to do something 
else and, surely enough, in one corner, is the 
mistress, of the same height as the others, 
playing upon an instrument of strings. Now 
in the background, quite close to the maidens, 
there is a river and a parapet, with people 
bathing. Woermann says they are boys, 
Schleinitz, more cautious, calls them bathers, 
Phythian says they are men, To me it looks 
like a case of mixed bathing ; four figures are 
dressing or undressing by the parapet; a man 
—one of Burne-Jones’s men—is sitting with 
his feet in the water. Compared with the 
very tall forms of the graceful but languid 
‘* dancers,” these Lilliputian yet adult crea- 
tures are entirely out of proportion, for they 
are not far away. Did the painter violate the 
laws of perspective purposely to remind 
the spectator that ‘ The Mill’ is a picture of 
something in dreamland and not of our world 
at all? Is it, in fact, concrete instance of a 
Celtic revolt against reality? And is the idea 
of the violation original, or is there any case 
of a similar breaking of the laws of propor- 
tion in any Italian painter, who was 
acquainted with those laws? T. P.A. 


LOODS IN SCOTLAND AND IRELAND, 
—Are there any tracts in Scotland or 
Ireland liable to be laid under water to any 
extent worth noting. Note of any old 
accounts of floods or adventures by floods in 
either country would be welcome. 


Puitip Dean. 


LOODS IN ENGLAND.—Can anyone refer 
me to accounts of floods in England— 
particularly in the Fens—in the nineteenth 
and earlier centuries? Has this ever been 
made the subject of a book? What I want is 
not scientific accounts of rains and rising 
rivers, but rather anecdotes of what the popu- 

lation had to undergo. 

Puitip DEAN. 


ABIES IN RICHMOND PARK.—There 
was an outbreak of rabies in Richmond 
Park at some time in the middle eighties of 
last century. Could any medical reader tell 
me which is the best account of it, and of 
any scientific work done in connection with it? 
Have any other outbreaks of rabies occurred 
in deer parks or other places in which a col- 
lection of animals—other than dogs—have 

been kept ? 

RHEDECYNIAN. 
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BIRKHEADS OF WIGAN AND 
NORTHANTS. 
(clxvii, 225, 262, 302, 318, 356, 429). 


ERHAPS a link between these two families 
is to be sought in the Hollands. The 
Northants Birkheads first appear at Thorpe 
Waterville. This manor was held by the Hol- 
lands, of Upholland in the parish of Wigan, 
from temp. Edward III. Thus, at the J.p.m. 
of John de Haydock, dated 158, it was found 
that he held half the manor of Haydock in 
e of John de Holand of Thorpe Water- 
ville, kt. Again, in 1444, John Holand of 
Thorpe Waterville, kt., was summoned to 
answer Thurstan de Tyldesley on a plea of 
debt (Pal. Lanc. Writs). The subsequent 
history of the manor I do not know; it does 
not come within the compass of Baker’s un- 
completed ‘History of Northamptonshire.’ 
Two marriages between Birkheads and Tyldes- 
leys are known; the first, in 1458, of Janet 
Birkhead and Thomas Tyldesley of Wolfall, 
the second, c. 1525, of Joan Birkhead and 
Thomas, son of Thurstan Tyldesley of Ward- 
ley. 

It deserves to be noted that Myles Byrkehed 
of “Thorp Waterfeyll,”’ in asking in his will 
to be buried in the parish church of Achurch, 
does not add ‘‘ where my ancestors are bur- 
ied” or some such usual phrase. The point 
ig a negative one, but it does suggest that he 
was not a native of the parish or even of the 
district. His widow Joan, in turn, merely 
asks to be buried in the same church ‘‘neyght 
unto my husband.’’ 

That Wigan Birkheads had already settled 
far from their native county is proved by the 
P.C.C. Will (24 Godyn) of John Birkhead, 
clerk, of Harowe, Middlesex, dated 1468, who 
held lands in Hawkhurst, Kent, and Wigan, 
Lancs. Henry Birkheued of Waltham St. 
Cross, Essex, 1480, who used an octagonal sig- 
net with the device of a garb (Birch’s ‘ Seals,’ 
Vol. ii., No. 7481), may have been a connec- 
tion of the clerk of Harrow. 


E. B. G. 


[ANCASHIRE RECUSANTS temp. 

CHARLES I (clxvii. 296).—The Ralph 
Woodward of Shevington, gent., disarmed in 
October, 1625, is to be identified with the 
eldest son of Alexander Woodward of Sheving- 














ton, gent., by Alice dau. of Roger Urmston of 
Lostock (vide Dugdale’s Visitation of Lanca- 


shire). © 
KE. .B. G. 


AUASES OF ROMAN - CATHOLIC 

PRIESTS (clxxi. 227, 267, 321; clxxii. 
50, 87).—The Ven. John Thulis, or Thewlis, 
who was executed at Lancaster in 1616, is said 
to have been a native of Upholland. The 
name however is entirely strange to Upholland 
and does not occur in the Parish Registers, 
Court Rolls—so far as known—local records, 
or contemporary lists of recusants. Is it pos- 
sible that it is another alias? 

E. B. G. 


A SOMERSETSHIRE DEVIL (clxxii. 111). 

—The device of using a long reed or cane 
to produce sepulchral tones and to disguise the 
voice, is used by William Harrison Ains- 
worth in his historical romance, ‘ Crichton,’ 
Book ii. Here it is called the ‘‘ sarbacane,”’ 
and seems to have been a long tube of silver 
through which a sweatmeat, or a billet, could 
be despatched to some distant fair one in 
the outer banquet-hall. It effectually dis- 
guised the voice and produced deep sepulchral 
hollow tones as of one from the dead. It was 
successfully employed in the story by the 
Jester Chicot to intimidate and deceive King 
Henri de Valois. 

R. H. Teaspet, F.s.A. 
Gt. Yarmouth. 


ARIATIONS IN SPELLING ONE’S 
OWN NAME (clxxi, 352, 411, 428, 447; 
elxxii, 34, 87, 123, 178).—I took nothing for 
granted, but inspected originals for myself, 
long ago. Having some respect for time (and 
space) I find it advisable to ignore such con- 
troversy as ‘‘ Who wrote Shakespeare’’? But 
to avoid the possible charge of shirking issues, 
I reply to Mr. H. K. Baker. 
If he will consult Howard Staunton’s 
‘ Shakespeare Memorials. . . 1846,’ folio, with 
its full-sized facsimiles, in extenso, of all the 
vital Shakespeare documents (except the 
Montjoy deposition, discovered 1910), he may 
see that the signatures to the Poet’s will, of 
testator, lawyer, and witnesses, are in differ- 
ing hands. The neat scholarly hand of Col- 
lins, the solicitor, is totally dissimilar to all 
other writing in the document. The three 
autographs of Shakespeare exhibit nervous, 
hurried, and tired fingers. They differ 
absolutely from the other will signatures, but 
reproduce the characteristic calligraphy on the 
property deeds and the Montjoy law deposi- 
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tion. 
leanings; a man of much penwork, using 
various quills, and probably suffering from 


They reveal strong personality, literary 


writer’s cramp. The Montjoy deposition 
would be attested at the trial, in court, under 
official eyes. That leaves no loophole for sub- 
terfuge, evasion or agency. As that law auto- 
graph matches in character the other seven 
signatures (including the Bodleian ‘“ Ovid ’’) 
how could any of them have been written by 
Francis Collins? The idea is preposterous. 


Wo. JAGGARD. 


I came across an instance of this lately. 
Having occasion to remove a bookplate from 
a volume I found beneath it a small label 
printe in capitals, within a pretty ornamental 
border. This was worded “ Lucock’s Crrcu- 
LATING LiBraRY SHEERNESS.’’ This label had 
been stuck over the following written on the 
inside cover of the book ‘‘ Lewcocks Circulat- 
ing Library Blue Houses Sheernefs 1782.” 


This occured in seven different volumes. 
W. W. P. 


PLACE-NAME WHETSTONE (clxxi. 297, 

336; clxxii. 33, 193).—I notice that cor- 
respondence on this place-name has omitted to 
recall that in Edwardian (and later) days, 
criminals sentenced to the pillory for cheat- 
ing in measures and tampering with quality, 
or circulating malicious lies, were often Jaden 
with a whetestone hung round their necks, at 
the place of public exposure; and it may be 
adventured that such a local centre of punish- 
ment may have taken name from this punish- 
ment, just as ‘‘ Hangman’s-stone’’ (Co. 
Glos.) at Stowell, or elsewhere, ‘‘The Stocks’’ 
have been commemorated (cf. Riley, ‘ Mem- 
orials,’ p. 352). 

Src. B. 


UEEN ELIZABETH AT GREENWICH 
AND WEALDHALL (clxxii. 191).—In 
the Essex Review, vol. xxvi. (1917), pp. 
115-129, 181-197, is a very interesting article 
by the late Miller Christy, entitled ‘ The Pro- 
gresses of Queen Elizabeth through Essex, and 
the Houses at which she stayed.’ In this he 
refers to ‘The Progresses and Public Proces- 
sions of Queen Elizabeth’ by John Nichols, 
F.S.A. (London, 3 vols., 4to., 1823). He also 
quotes from the Minute Books of the Privy 
Council, and from other sources. He gives 


a detailed list of Essex houses visited, and 
on the last page writes: 

Yet it may be noted that there were some 
Essex mansions ot first rank which were never 
visited by the Queen, so far as we know. Such 








were Weald Hall, Faulkbourne Hall, Nether 
Hall (in Roydon), Rochford Hall, Heron Hall 
(in West Horndon), New Hall Joscelyn (in 
High Roothing), Spains Hall (in Finchingfield), 
Shenfield (in Margaretting), and others, 


W. W. P, 


The ‘‘ Court Calendar’? in Chambers’s 
‘Elizabethan Stage’ makes no reference to 
Queen Elizabeth being either at Wealdhall 
or Greenwich during 1586. 


C, A. Braprorp. 


OPKINS: BOUTFLOWER (clxxii. 138, 
177, 193).—Dr. Boutflower was Nathaniel, 
son of John Boutflower by his second wife, 
Eleanor, daughter of Roger Fewster, eventu- 
ally heiress of Riding Mill, Northumberland, 
He made a high reputation and a considerable 
fortune as a doctor in London. He took to wife 
Ann, the sister of Sir John Hopkins, Lord 
Mayor of that city. A likeness of him is to be 
seen in a family group by Zoffany in the 
possession of Colonel Sir Joseph Bradney of 
Talj-y-Coed, Monmouthshire. . . Dr. Bout 
flower had at least one child, a girl, who was 
buried at St. Mary-le-Strand in 1761, but he 
left no surviving issue. His widow died in 
1804. (D. S. Boutflower, ‘The Boutflower 


Book ’) p. 59. 
M. H. Donps. 


ORSE’S NAME, ‘“ AUREATE EARTH” 
(clxxii, 102).—Dr. Brensty did not mis- 
hear; I, too, caught the name. Research 
would disclose, I suspect, quite a number of 
horses’ names from Fitzgerald’s Omar Khay- 
yam, which is too rich a mine to be neglected; 
and a study of racing calendars provides 
literary allusions by the score. Racehorse 
nomenclature is, indeed, something of which 
its sponsors have no reason to be ashamed. 
Moreover, the racing calendars stimulate the 
imagination remarkably. In that of 1828, for 
example, we read: Don Quixote (brother to 
Xantippe and Alexander) out of Grecian 
Princess by Williams’ Forester; Harmonia 
out of Miss Spindleshanks by Omar; Queen 
Sheba by Constable out of Lady Abbess. One 
horse of 1828 was Potoooooo00 : called Pot80! 


FREDERICK CONNETT WHITE. 


OWYER, SIR GEORGE, BT. (clxxii. 
191). — A good account of this eminent 
jurist will be found in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. u1., 
pp. 989-990, including a detailed list of his 
principal works. This, together with the list 
of authorities thereto appended, should be a 
sufficient reply to your querist. He may like 
to know that the heart of Sir George still re- 
poses within the altar of the chapel of the 
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C. A. Braprorp. 


PALDHALL (clxxii. 191).—The manor- 
house of the manor of South Weald, 
Essex, is pleasantly situated a little to the 
N.W. of the ancient church, the nearest town 
to which is Brentwood. Its history is given 
by Morant in his ‘ History of Essex,’ vol. i., 
. 117, where it is said to have been given 
ty King Harold to Waltham Abbey, in whose 
ion it remained until Henry VIII 
anted it to Sir Brian Tuke. Later on it 
came into the possession of the Browne family. 
He says not a word of its ever being visited 

by English royalty. 
The manor-house is very fully described in 
vol, ii, of the ‘Inventory of the Historical 
Monuments of Essex,’ pp. 215 to 217, where 
it says that the buildings are interesting 
examples of brickwork of the — although 
much altered, and that inside the house the 
sixteenth-century wall-paintings are unusu- 
ally elaborate. The Sebinupeaee is accom- 
anied by a whole-page illustration of the 
on and its surroundings at the present 

time. 
C, A, Braprorp. 


IBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON THE 
COUVADE  §(clxxii. 74, 155). — 

Further references to couvade, related tabus, 
and vestigial beliefs, are given below. The 
volume-numbers are those of Folk-Lore, the 
journal of the (English) Folk-Lore Society. 

viii, p. 379. A classical allusion to pater- 
nal sympathetic ill-health among the 
Tobareni, east coast of Pontus. Communi- 
cated by Dr. W. H. D. Rouse. 

x.119. Proverbial saying about the father 
being put to bed ; Co, Leitrim. 

xi. 307. Tabus on both parents among 
Malays. 

xxi, 232. Alfred Nutt on the “ sickness ”’ 
of Cuchulain and the other Ulstermen. 

xxiii, 264. Couvade in Cochin, Southern 
India. 

xxiv, 46. Father’s sympathetic ill-health 
and tabus; Amazonian Indians. 

xxiv. 405. Father’s ill-health ; Melanesia. 

xl, 66. Father’s ill-health; Spanish 
Galicia. 

xl. 122. Father’s ill-health; Norfolk. 

xli. 109. Review of W. R. Dawson’s book, 
“The Custom of Couvade,’ 1929. 

xlii. 193ff. Comments by Dr. Karsten on 
the above review. He refers to the discussion 





tion of the South American Indians,’ 1926. 
xlii, 293. Father’s ill-health; Cambridge- 


shire, W. W. GIL. 


Your two correspondents, Dr. Brren Bon- 
NERJEA and Mr, W. W. Git, are evidently 
unaware that in 1929 I published a monograph 
on the ‘Custom of Couvade’ (Manchester 
University Press), as neither mentions it. In 
my volume a bibliography of nearly two hun- 
dred entries is appended. 


Warren R. Dawson. 


WNERSHIP OF LAND (elxxii. 190). — 
“' ‘The Return of Owners of Land in Eng- 
land and Wales (exclusive of the Metropolis)’ 
and ‘The Return for Ireland,’ were pub- 
lished in 1875-76. They are the complete 
official reports, and show the number and 
names of owners of land of one acre and 
upwards, whether built upon or not, with the 
estimated acreage and annual gross estimated 
rental; together with the number and names, 
etc., of owners of less than one acre. 


EK. V. Stone. 
LBEMARLE HOUSE, HOUNSLOW 
(clxxii, 138, 178)..—Is anything known 


about Albemarle House as a school? Was it 
still going on about 1823? and was the head- 
master’s name Benson? If not, what other 
boys’ school was there at Hounslow about that 


period ? E. M. H. 


LD FUNERAL CUSTOM: BACHE- 

LORS’ GARLANDS (clxxii. 30, 156).— 

A description of some of these memorials in 

Hone’s ‘ Year Book ’ (1832), at 16 Oct., seems 

to imply that they had formerly been in use 

at the funerals of young people of the male 
sex as well as at those of girls. ° 


At the villages in Derbyshire, adjacent to the 
far-famed “ Peak,” the ancient custom of bear- 
ing wreaths or garlands at the funerals of 
young persons was once prevalent. These 
wreaths were tastefully composed of slips of 
writing paper, ingeniously interwoven together 
to resemble white roses; and were borne by the 
cherub-cheeked village children, walking “ slow 
through the church-way path.” It was also 
customary to suspend a wreath of this kind 
in the churches, over the pews of unmarried 
villagers who died in their youth. Miss Anne 
Seward (I think) mentions this usage as exist- 
ing in her native village of Eyam, in her time. 


W. W. GILL. 


ATHERHOOD AT AN ADVANCED 
AGE (clviii. 33, 67, 142, 176, 231; elxxii. 





of Couvade in his own work, ‘ The Civilisa- 





196).—Thomas Parr (‘‘ Old Parr ’’), who died 
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in November, 1635, at the age of 152 years, 
and is buried in ‘‘ Poets’ Corner’’ at West- 
minster Abbey, “‘ is said to have done penance 
for bastardy when above the age of 100” 
(Walford, iii. 429)—according to the ‘D.N.B.’ 
at the age of 105. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ESSENGERS TO FOREIGN COURTS 
(clxxii. 118).—Since the publication of 

a query on Government messengers in the 
third decade of the eighteenth century, I have 


found the names of others: ‘‘ Bohie’’ ap- 
pears to be a _ misspelling of Bowie. 
‘ Twinder ’’ is a misspelling. The list is 


Bowie, Brown (noted for his sobriety and dis- 
cretion), Chalk, Chandler, Crew, Gordon, 
Gould, Molloy, Over, Perry, Randall, Sharp, 
Smith, Walton, Webster. 

S. Rapice. 


*“ WOUSEHOLD ” (clxxii. 82, 121), — 

Beside Mousehold, near Norwich, there is 
a Mousehole in Cornwall. The derivation in 
both cases would seem to be ‘‘ great wood ”’: 
“ Holt’ being the Saxon for wood, and 
‘*much ” (or ‘‘ mickle’’) being Old English 
for great. Compare Much Wenlock in Shrop- 
shire. My experience is that at the present 
day Mousehold is pronounced much as it is 
spelt: the older pronunciation, ‘‘ Mussel,’ 
was a corruption. 

Ernest A. Kent. 


ODSON FAMILY (celxxi. 332, 376, 429).— 

Dodson and Dudson are found in the Mar- 
riage Registers of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
in Genealogist, vii. 93; vii. 120; Wills and 
Adm. of Hampton Wick, Genealogist, Supp. 
xxxvi. 24, 26. Stephen Dodson married, 
1602, Elizabeth Platt, and Roger Dodson 
married, 1606, Constance Treford, at St. 
Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey. 

AYBECE. 


OGS AND THE SUPERNATURAL 
(clxvii. 348, 389; clxxi. 249, 301, 428, 
460).—In the small village of Dalston in the 
parish of Ponteland, Northumberland, there 
is a reputed ‘‘ haunted house,’’ about which 
the Rev. J. F. Bigge related a story which 
was once told him. It was — in his own 
words — to the following effect : 

This place once belonged to the family of 
Hedley, of Newcastle, who sold it to Mr. 
Collingwood, of Dissington. Some years ago a 
woman, Mary Henderson, had sole charge of 
the house. Her sister was the wife of George 
Stephenson, the engineer. A gardener lived 
close by, and had a mastiff named “ Ball.” 
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In the house was a closet, which the hou 
keeper had positive orders never to open. He 
curiosity, however, got the better of he 
prudence and she told the gardener what she 
intended to do. He strongly advised her against 
She got an axe and broke open the door of th 
closet and found a quantity of children’s bong 


~some in hat-boxes, some wrapped up ip 
clothes. She fastened up the door and went ty 
bed. At night she awoke, and heard strange 


sounds of people dancing and singing upstai 
She thought he would go and see what all the 
noise was about. She called the dog “ Ball” 
from under the bed, but he only whined anj 
was unwilling to follow and showed symtoms of 
fear, when in general he was most courageous, 
So she carried him in her arms upstairs, and 
proceeded to the room whence the sounds came, 
She entered and found the room empty; a 
attic window was open. In the morning she 
told the gardener of these strange doings, He 
also had heard strange noises, and had been 
much disturbed during the night. 


H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 
LE FAMILY OF NEWCASTLE-O¥. 
TYNE (clxxi. 268, s.v. ‘ Anderson of 


Northumberland ’), — Christopher Ile, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1593-1614, was not the 
only apothecary of the family, for Robert Ile, 
merchant and ‘“‘ poticary, of Newcastle,” 
married by licence, granted 7 Nov., 1667, Ann 
Briggs (Briges or Brugges) at St, Nicholas, 
Newcastle, on 14 Nov., 1667 (Durham mar. 


riage Bonds, and St. Nicholas, Newcastle, 
Registers). 

J. W. Fawcett. 
ONGS SUNG BY G. H. MACDERMOTT 


(elxxii. 155, 196).—b. ‘We don’t want to fight.” 
To the information at the last reference may be 
added the name of the author of this song. 
It was written by George William Hunt (182% 
1904), as we are informed in the Life of Gilbert 
Hastings MacDermott in the second supple 
ment of the ‘D.N.B.’ MacDermott’s real sur- 
name, we are there told, was Farrell. He was 
born in 1845 and died in 1901. He made some 
position as an actor and writer of melodramas, 
which included ‘Driven from Home,’ 1871, 
before he leaped into fame in 1878 by singing 
“We don’t want to fight.” The name of the 
author of the song is duly given in ‘ Rout 
ledge’s Little Cyclopaedia of Familiar Quota- 
tions in Verse and Prose,’ London, no date. 

c. ‘Old Familiar Faces.’ I do not know this 
song. But the title at least is taken from 
Charles Lamb’s poem, ‘The Old Familiar 
Faces,’ which begins “ Where are they gone the 
old familiar faces.” It was written in Fanuary 
1798 and is twenty-five lines in length. Can 
this or part of it be the song wanted? 


Epwarp Bgnsty. 
St. Albans. 
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The Letters of William and Dorothy Words- 
worth: The Middle Years, Vol, i 1806— 
June 1811; Vol, ii, August 1811—1820. 
Arranged and edited by Ernest de Selin- 
Court. (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 
£2 2s, net). 


HE Early Letters of William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth,’ published by the same dis- 
tinguished editor some two years ago, aroused 
pleasant expectation of the further work in 
this definitive edition of the Wordsworth Let- 
ters, and, in the Preface, explained the plan 
to be followed throughout the whole series. 
These two new volumes contain 419 letters of 
which one hundred and seventy-three are here 
printed for the first time. The larger portion 
of the new material is from Dorothy’s pen and 
much of it addressed to Catherine Clarkson. 
For the last four years, however, there are 
many new hitherto unpublished letters of 
William’s, chiefly upon the business connected 
with his brother Richard’s estate. 

It cannot be said that we here learn much 
that we did not know before. The mingling 
of strong affection and exasperation with 
which Coleridge inspired the Wordsworths is 
further illustrated, and the quarrel between 
William and Coleridge has some little fresh 
light thrown on it. Dorothy’s love and care 
for William’s children, not unmixed with cri- 
ticism of their faults, naturally, in intimate 
correspondence with her closest woman friend, 
furnishes one of the main threads. All this 
part may be said to culminate in the touching 
letters which relate the illness and death of 
Catherine and Thomas, Thomas, who died 
atsix and a half years, and of whom Dorothy 
constantly uses the word “‘ ardent,’’ would 
seem to have been the most gifted of the five 
children, and was most deeply mourned. 

It is not difficult to see that domestic cares 
and William’s poetry, the children and the 
tumerous guests combine more and more to 
draw off Dorothy’s interest from letter- 
writing. The letters in these two volumes are 
~on the whole and as letters— scarcely so good 
4% those of her earlier years; and most of 
those of the second of the two are decidedly 
ls good than those of the first. Many are 
immensely long, but fewer and fewer as the 
years go on are well-written, or contain well- 
written passages. They have that prolixity 
Vhich comes from boredom with the occupation 
of writing. The eager, even passionate mind, 











desiring to acquaint her correspondent with 
what is happening, with what she 
is thinking and feeling, makes itself 
felt indeed ; and Dorothy’s beautiful character 
shines clearly through, endearing her afresh 
to the reader: but for all that the letters lack 
the touch of the born letter-writer, they lack 
the touch which has made her ‘ Recollections 
of a Tour in Scotland’ a classic. No doubt, 
to have produced what she was capable of pro- 
ducing, she needed that leisure—that leisured 
habit of mind—which it was her task in life 
to help provide so far as possible for the poet. 
One wonders what Mme de Sévigné’s letters 
would have been like if she had been cum- 
bered with much serving. 

The preservation of William’s letters can 
hardly in general be reckoned as a service 
done to him. Distinction of thought is there, 
no doubt, in considerable degree; but its ex- 
pression in words is difficult and cumbrous be- 
yond what one would have imagined possible, 
if one had not known the disabilities under 
which he laboured. When the misery he en- 
dured from his eyes is recollected, both his 
wretched penmanship and the struggling awk- 
ward gait of the style are understood, as also 
the vehement reluctance with which he set 
himeelf to writing. It seems a pity that the 
letters containing his ungenerous, and also ill- 
conceived, criticisms on Scott were not allowed 
to perish. Perhaps the most important new 
letter of his is a long one to Coleridge in the 
early summer of 1808 on various topics of 
dispute between them. 

Dorothy writes of Thomas Clarkson’s ‘ Por- 
traiture of Quakerism’; ‘‘I have read some 
very sweetly written bits. 1 suppose being 
in the fashionable world you know that this is 
a fashionable word—a picture is a bit, a beau- 
tiful prospect in nature, everything is a bit, 
as William tells me.’’ There are here, as was 
to be expected, a goodly number of such ‘‘bits’’ 
(we speak of the new letters—and of Dorothy’s 


especially) which are good to have. On 
little Catherine, soon after her death, 
Dorothy has the rather remarkable 


words: ‘‘ There was no variety in her ways, 
she having been kept back by so much illness, 
and thus has made her the most remembrable 
child that ever I was separated from. When 
Dorothy is absent it is difficult to call her to 
mind as she is—she puts on so many shapes: 
but sweet Catherine is and ever will be the 
same in our remembrance as when she was 
alive.’”” De Quincey—loved by the children, 
and loved and criticised by Dorothy—is seen 
teaching John Wordsworth Latin upon a plan 
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of his own warranted to make a boy of the 
most moderate abilities a good Latin scholar 
in six weeks; but the nominal hour was too 
soon reduced to twenty minutes. Of Charles 
Lloyd in his derangement and of the Lambs— 
especially of Mary Lamb—we get some new 
glimpses. Dorothy was, moreover, a person of 
great wisdom and shrewdness, and we must 
not omit to observe that some fresh instances 
of this may be gathered from the new letters. 

In a letter of 1813 is mention of what one 
seldom sees—a death ‘‘ by the hydrophobia.’’ 

On p. 63 ‘‘ Mr. Colley ’’ has a reference 
mark to which nothing corresponds, 


We have received from the Oxford Press 
Anthony Trollope’s Phineas Finn—two vol- 
umes in the World’s Classics. This is a good 
addition to the Trollope items in the series. 
We have also received a new edition of the 
Bacon’s Essays in this series, which is inter- 
esting in that, as the publisher’s note tells 
us, ‘‘ This new edition reproduces the spell- 
ing and typographical features of +h> 1625 
edition, and carries an appendix containing 
the text of the version of 1597. The reader is 
thus able to trace the development of Bacon’s 
style from simple terseness to its later com- 
plexity.”” The British Museum copies have 
been used as basis of the text, errors in the 
edition of 1625 being corrected by the copy 
presented to the Duke of Buckingham now 
in the Bodleian Library. 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Messrs, Francis Epwarps in their Cata- 
logue No. 609, describe some thirty Incun- 
abula. The outstanding book is the Higden’s 
‘Polychronicon’ in the first edition, which was 
printed by Caxton c. 1483. It is an attrac- 
tive copy bound in eighteenth-century red Eng- 
lish morocco; it is unrecorded by De Ricci, 
and has a good ‘‘ pedigree.’’ The price of it 
is £550. The best example from a Venetian 
press is Nicolas Jensen’s Pliny of 1472. It 
is a finely-decorated copy having, besides 
smaller initials and paragraph marks in red 
and blue, 37 large initials illuminated in gold 
and colours. The binding is the original 
blind-stamped calf (£225). Many German 
presses are represented; we may mention, 
from Cologne, the ‘ Fasciculus temporum,’ in 
the first edition, 1474 (£52), and the first 
German edition of the Nuremberg Chronicle, 





———. 


printed by Koberger of Nuremberg in 1493 
(£35) 


Another good section of the Catalogue is 
concerned with the publications of the Hak- 
luyt Society. A complete set of both the First 
and Second Series—176 volumes—is offered for 
£300. Good examples of single works from 
the First Series are Hakluyt’s ‘ Divers Voy. 
ages touching the Discovery of America 
the Islands,’ edited by J. W. Jones (1850: 
£5 5s.); the ‘Select Letters of Columbus’ 
translated and edited by R. H. Major (1847; 
£4), and Ralegh’s ‘ Discovery of the Empire 
of Guiana,’ edited by Sir R. H. Schomburgk 
(1848: £3 10s.). 


Messrs, BERNARD QUARITCH, in their Cata- 
logue No. 531, describe two remarkable col- 
lections ; the one, of books written by, printed 
by or otherwise connected with Horace Wal- 
pole ; the other of literature of Music. Other 
items we noticed in this catalogue are 17 
original drawings by ‘‘ Phiz’’ for the illus 
trations to Robert Macaire (1840: £70); a 
first edition, in contemporary boards bound 
up with two other works, of Goldsmith's 
‘Retaliation ’ (1774: £210) and a first edi- 
tion, in contemporary calf, of ‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield ’ (1766: £350). They have also 
first editions of ‘Endymion’ (1818: 
and of Keats’s ‘ Poems’ of 1817 (£450). 

Their Catalogue No. 531 is devoted to early 
books on Medicine and Surgery. We mention 
one or two of which it is noted that no a 
is in the British Museum: Arnoldus de 
lanova, ‘ Libro de medicina llamado Tesoro 
de los Pobres’ (Seville: 1532: £100); 
‘ Hortus Sanitatis,’ printed at Strassburg by 
Johann Proiiss c, 1497 (£95); ‘ Advice tos 
Physician ’—translated from the Latin of 
Johannes Waldschmidt—(1695: £8 8s.). 


CoRRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 210, col. 2, s.v. “Nibble-nipped” 
1. 3 for “ Tharkey ” read Hartley. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 

Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like t 
send to him. 


—_———— 
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